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In the folklore of the ecumenical movement, there is a story about the annual visit of 
graduate students at the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey to the great theological 
patriarch in Basel — Prof. Karl Barth. Students were allowed to put questions to Barth 
and he invariably gave an engaging reply. This time it went like this. Students: “Sir, 
what is the difference between mission, witness and evangelism?” Barth: “Mission is 
always mission of the church, witness is always witness to Jesus Christ, and 
evangelism is an invention of D.T. Niles.” The students remembered the reply for a 
long time. As to whether it clarified the issue there can be some doubt. 

Here in this paper the attempt is to make some comments on the second of the four 
main items of the Amsterdam ecumenical agenda, witness, as it has developed from 
Amsterdam 1948 to Vancouver 1983. 

It is hard to agree on a definition of the term witness; so we shall start with a 
tentative clarification of the term, before proceeding to make some comments on some 
of the items in the Vancouver Issue statement on “Witnessing in a Divided World”. 


The meaning of “witness” 

The modern Christian use of the term “witness” seems to imply a meaning 
somewhat different from what ordinary usage ascribes to it. Obviously our Lord 
himself used it when he said to his disciples: “You are witnesses of these things” (Luke 
24:48, cf. John 15:27). Again the postscript to the Fourth Gospel uses the verb to refer 
to the evangelist’s own act in writing that Gospel (John 21:24). 

In these and other instances the meaning of the noun (martus) or the verb marturein 
refers simply to the act of onc who has a first-hand experience of an cvent, can vouch 
for it, and commends one’s account for other people’s acceptance John 19:35). And 
the event is what we call the economy (oikonomia) of the incarnation of the Son of 
God, the public ministry, the crucifixion and the resurrection of the Lord. The first 
Johannine epistle speaks of the Holy Spirit as witness, and then goes on to speak of 
three witnesses — “the Spirit, the water and the blood” (1 John 5:7ff.). God himself 
bears witness to God’s Son (v.9). 

There can be no doubt that the term “witness” in the New Testament covers the 
events of the life and ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ, as well as his identity as the 
Son of God who became Son of humanity. In later ecclesiastical usage, the word 
martus came to mean “martyr”, i.e. one who lays down one’s life for the sake of one’s 
faith (cf. Rev. 17:6). 
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In modern Protestant Christian usage, the word has come to cover the whole ground 
of what the church does, as have other related words like “mission” and “evangelism”. 
Hence the confusion on the part of the students who went to see Barth in Basel. For 
many churches of the Reformation “witnessing” is the total task of the church, a 
meaning of that term which the older churches are rather unwilling to accept. 
However, the WCC in its documents often uses the word “witness” in this comprehen- 
sive but not ecumenically acceptable sense. This was the case from the First Assembly 
in Amsterdam all the way to the Sixth Assembly in Vancouver. 

‘The section report on witness at New Delhi defined witness as follows: “When we 
speak of witness, we mean testimony to the whole activity of God in the creation and 
preservation of the world, but especially in his mighty acts in Israel’s history and in the 
redemption of the world by Jesus Christ.”! 

The Nairobi definition goes along the same lines of an all-inclusive meaning: 


“Confessing Christ” or “Christian Witness” describes above all, that continuous act by which 
a Christian or Christian community proclaims God’s acts in history and seeks to manifest 
Christ as “the Word that was made flesh and dwelt among us” (John 1:14). Our confessing 
Christ today would deny God’s incarnation if it would be limited to only some areas of life. 
It concerns the wholeness of human life; our words and acts; our personal and communal 
existence; our worship and responsible service; our particular and ecumenical context,” 


The Faith and Order document on “Common Witness and Proselytism” put it thus: 


Witness is taken here to mean the continuous act by which a Christian or a Christian 
community proclaims God’s acts in history and seeks to reveal Christ as the true light which 
shines for every man. This includes the whole life: worship, responsible service, proclama- 
tion of the Good News. 


The word “witness” has thus become synonymous with mission and evangelism, all 
three words referring to the whole task of the church. For the sake of clarity it would 
be useful to define more precisely and not so inclusively the meaning of all three 
words. The all-inclusive definition of three words can be misleading; they are 
supposed to include the worship of God, the Christian love that builds up the Christian 
community, inner-church activities like theological education and Christian formation; 
but in fact most people understand these words in a less inclusive sense, and when the 
churches of the Reformation emphasize gospel, evangelism, witness, mission, procla- 
mation etc., it is in the more limited sense that people grasp these concepts. The 
consequence is that worship and community-building get less emphasis in the 
understanding of the ordinary believer. 

Everything the church does may be witnessing. For the sake of clarity, however, it 
will be useful to limit its meaning to that witness of the church to its crucified and risen 
Lord, which is consciously done in the power of the Holy Spirit. Of course the 
eucharist is an act of witness; for every time we celebrate it, we show forth the life, 
death and resurrection of our Lord. But the eucharist is more than witnessing. That is 
why the all-inclusive meaning of witness can be misleading. The churches of the 
Reformation or their theologians would find it quite difficult to distinguish adequately 











' The New Dethi Report, New York, Association Press, 1962, p.79. 

* Breaking Barriers, ed. David M. Paton, London, SPCK, and Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
1976, pp.49-50. 

3 Lowvain, 1971, Geneva, WCC, 1971, p.160. 
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between witness, mission and evangelism if the terms are defined in an all-inclusive 
manner. The confusion that now prevails in the ecumenical jargon can only be 
described as monumental. 


Witness and love 
“You are my witnesses,” our Lord commanded his disciples (Luke 24:48; Acts 
1:8,22; 2:32, etc.). But he also said: 


This is my command, that you love one another as I have loved you (John 15:12). 
Love your enemies (Matt 5:44; Luke 6:27,35). 
‘A new commandment I give to you, that you love one another; even as I have loved you, 
that you also love one another. By this all men will know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love for one another (John 13:34-35). 


The failure of Christian witness in the world is the failure of love. Where there has 
been genuine self-giving Christian love behind and with the witness, it has always 
been effective, even if the love led only to the cross in the short term. We have in the 
course of our Christian witnessing through the centuries forgotten the teaching of the 
apostle Paul: 


If [have prophetic powers, if I understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I have 
all faith so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. If I give away all I 
have, and if I deliver my body to be buried, but have not love, I gain nothing (1 Cor. 12:2-3). 


Two necessary aspects of love are understanding and respect. Much of the Christian 
witnessing today is not only devoid of genuine love, but also lacks the necessary 
precondition for such love, namely understanding of and sincere respect for the 
identity and culture of the persons to whom the witness is being made. If the Christian 
witness to the great religions of the world in recent centuries has been largely rejected, 
the reason for this is not far to seek. It is simply the failure of love, and the lack of 
understanding and respect for the cultures in which human beings live and find their 
identity. 

According to the Amsterdam report of section II “The Church’s Witness to God's 
Design”: 

‘The religions of Asia and Africa are being challenged and profoundly modified. In the 
period of transition [from what to what?], the minds of millions are more than usual open to 
the Gospel. But the tendency in these countries to press an ancient religion into service as 
one foundation for a politically homogeneous state already threatens the liberty of Christian 
action.‘ 


The trans-Atlantic Protestant churches at Amsterdam saw the other religions as an 
inconvenience, as a threat to their “Christian” liberty. These were the churches which 
had no compunction in riding rough over the sensitivities of people of other religions, 
showing little Christian love, little respect or understanding. It is this attitude which 
sees the great religions of the world as mainly an obstacle for the free advance of 
Western Christian domination that lies at the root of the failure of the Westen 
Christian witness in recent centuries. 





‘The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, ed, W.A. Visser ‘t Hooft, New York, Harper & 
Bros, 1949, p.65. 
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The recognition of this fact has been slow to dawn. In the Nairobi report there is 
much “deploring”, including of the divisions among the churches, but no deploring of 
the cultural arrogance that failed in love for the people of these world religions. The 
Evanston (1954) report simply uses Barthian categories to characterize the universal 
hope in these other religions as “merely human” and contrasts it with the “Gospel 
hope” which rests entirely on God’s promise. The New Delhi Assembly in 1961, 
meeting in India, the home of many world religions, had at least the humility to say 
that “in the churches, we have but little understanding of the wisdom, love and power 
which God has given to men of other faiths and of no faith”. The Vancouver Assembly 
(1983) had probably the most sophisticated approach to the people of other religions; it 
recognized that “witness is not a one-way process: ‘from us to them’. There is also a 
witness from ‘them to us’.” It continued: 


Of all the things we do as Christians, witnessing among people of living faiths and 
ideologies causes the most difficulty and confusion. In this task, we are hesitant learners, 
and need to acquire sensitivity not only to the peoples of other faiths and ideologies, but also 
to Christians caught up in situations of witness and dialogue in different parts of the world,> 


Though people from other faiths had been present also at Nairobi, it was the 
Vancouver Assembly that dared “to place on record our appreciation to our friends 
from other faiths who have been present with us in this Sixth Assembly”. 

Christ gave us many commandments — including the command to witness, and the 
command to “do this in remembrance of me”, i.c. celebrate the eucharist; but the 
command to love has priority over other commands, for without love, neither witness 
nor the eucharist avails anything. It is in the recovery of this love for all humanity that 
our witness can come alive. I hope at least the world conference on mission in San 
Antonio, Texas, next year will have the humility to recognize our failure at this point, 
and say more than what New Delhi said, i.e. the need to ask the question “whether we 
love men enough to be able to witness to them”.® 


Witness and culture 

This issue has been raised at recent assemblies, but the analysis has remained 
hesitant and incomplete. Amsterdam, Evanston, New Delhi, and Uppsala (1968) were 
largely silent on the question of church and culture. 

The Fifth Assembly at Nairobi devoted considerable space to the question of “Many 
Cultures, One Christ” in the report of Section I, “Confessing Christ Today”. The 
search for cultural identity in which Christians around the world find themselves 
caught up had already been recognized at the Bangkok conference on “Salvation 
Today” (1973) which preceded the Nairobi Assembly: “Culture shapes the human 
voice that answers the voice of Christ... How can we responsibly answer the voice of 
Christ instead of copying models of conversion... imposed, not truly accepted?” But 
the analysis did not go much deeper than legitimizing cultural diversity in the Christian 
response to Christ, and the undeveloped reference to the quest for cultural identity. 

The Vancouver Assembly carried the analysis further, and established “culture” as 
“the context for our witnessing”. It went on to recognize more clearly “‘the problems 











* Gathered for Life, ed. David Gill, Geneva, WCC, 1983, p.40. 
®New Delhi report, op. cit., p.79. 
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that have been caused by ignoring or denigrating the receptor cultures during the 
Western missionary era that often went hand in hand with Westem colonial expan- 
sion”, The Issue statement on “Witnessing in a Divided World” sought to outline “a 
new ecumenical agenda in which various cultural expressions of the Christian faith 
may be in conversation with each other”. It obviously was unable to provide such an 
outline, 

But we can illustrate the problem from the ecumenical agenda from Amsterdam to 
Vancouver and beyond, and also from the structure of the World Council of Churches 
itself. Both are expressions of that culture which produced the European Enlighten- 
ment and the Western colonial-imperialist expansion into the world. An ecumenical 
agenda that cares more for our witness than for the people to whom that witness is 
made can hardly be Christian. And we are far from having a Christian church that 
genuinely cares for people, that respects and understands people, especially people of 
other faiths and ideologies. When there is some interest in the values of non-Western 
cultures, it is mostly in terms of the West “appropriating” these values for itself. 
Hindus and Buddhists complain, even about those Western Christian scholars who 
take an interest in their religion and culture, that their interest is rooted in a desire to 
appropriate these values. In other words the essential character of the Western 
expansion expresses itself also at this point. Evangelism is to add members to one’s 
own denomination; study of other cultures is in order to take something out of these to 
enrich one’s own culture. 

To the present writer the ecumenical agenda as well as the structure of the WCC 
reflects the dominant culture of the West. The extreme emphasis given to talk about 
“world mission”, “evangelism” and “witness” is a left-over from the spirit of the 
colonial era that produced the modern missionary movements. The Spanish-Portu- 
guese colonial expansion gave birth to the Roman Catholic missionary expansion, 
seeking to bring all nations and churches under its feet. The North European expansion 
which began several centuries later inspired the Protestant missionary movement. 

As colonial empires begin to disappear and neo-colonialism becomes the structure 
of world exploitation for the West, the missionary structures of both the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches undergo subtle structural changes. As Western 
economic exploitation of the world develops new techniques of undergirding it like the 
World Banking System and the World Monetary System and appropriate institutions 
for exercising these new techniques like the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the tariff and pricing system and so on, the Western churches also develop 
subtler techniques of controlling their overseas empires, through aid and financing 
systems 10 keep these outlying colonies depending on the West for money and ideas. 
The system needs, as in neo-colonialism, a local class of beneficiaries who are in fact 
allies and agents of the neo-colonial masters from the West. 

The church leaders from the younger churches, who are dependent on Western 
charity, both for the maintenance and support of their churches and also for the 
privilege of travelling to ecumenical conferences, will be allowed to make fiery 
speeches of criticism of their masters and providers; but if such criticism goes beyond 
a certain point, the support will be quietly withdrawn. Most of these younger church 
leaders have been trained in the West or in Western institutions in the ex-colonial 
countries. The stamp of Western culture has been indelibly impressed on their minds. 
So long as their own economies are not independent and therefore cannot support the 
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church structures, this heavy cultural and financial as well as intellectual dependence 
of the younger church leadership on the West will continue. 

Some independent churches, like for example the Kimbanguists in Zaire, have 
broken away from the economic dependence relationship, and are struggling hard to 
find their own cultural medium for the expression of their Christian faith and 
obedience, But these have inherited basically some Western sectarian form of 
Christianity and find many problems in reconciling it with their own culture, They 
have only limited access to the universal tradition of the undivided Christian church. 
They, however, have already overcome their economic dependence on the Westem 
church. The cultural stamp will take much longer to rub off. 

The independent churches have succeeded in integrating some elements of their 
local culture into the pattem of their Christian obedience. The mainline younger 
Protestant churches have also managed to bring in some elements of local culture into 
their worship, calling this “indigenization”. In both cases, the essential content of their 
Christian faith remains a mixture of elements from Western fundamentalism and 
Western Protestant liberalism. Their Christian obedience remains still largely unre- 
lated to the culture in which they live. 

In Africa there has been more of a reaction from Western Christian beliefs and an 
attempt has been made by African Christians to recover elements of traditional African 
religion which they were taught by their missionary mentors to despise and reject. This 
Process cuts through all the mainline churches, Protestant and Roman Catholic. A 
single denomination adequately integrating the Christian faith and traditional African 
religion has yet to emerge. The whole movement smacks of romanticism and 
artificiality, and those who are consciously seeking to indigenize seem less deeply 
rooted in the Christian faith itself. 

The relation of witness to culture needs more study in the World Council of 
Churches. On the other hand there should be a better historical study of the problem, 
comparing the pre-colonial experience of the Christian church with that in the era of 
colonial missions. On the other hand, we still need deeper philosophical-theological 
reflection on the relationship between the church and culture. The last major study by 
Richard Niebuhr’ has one fundamental flaw — namely that the Christ it counterposes 
to culture is an ideal entity and not the incarnate historical reality of Christ with his 
body, the church. 

In pre-colonial examples, the baptism of Russia a thousand years ago comes to mind 
as an accessible example of the cultural process. Soon after 988, the dominant 
Byzantine culture began playing a major role in shaping the culture of the newly 
baptized Russian people who were in fact an odd medley of Slavic and Scandinavian 
people. In about two hundred years the Russian Orthodox Church was able to develop 
an independent national and ecclesiastical culture. The stamp of Byzantium is still 
strongly evident. But it is no longer alien to the culture of the people. 

We can make similar studies of the Christianization of various parts of present-day 
Europe, and learn from their experience. Two differences, however, stand out. The 
Christianization of these lands in the pre-colonial era resulted in the Christian faith 
being adopted by a whole nation — not by individuals or by a minority as in most 
cases in the colonial missions. Therefore it was possible to integrate the faith into the 


7 Christ and Culture, New York, Harper, 1951 
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national culture itself. The second difference is that in most of these instances there 
was no dominant world religion with its own scriptures and integrated religious culture 
to offer resistance to the gospel, as there are today in Asia and Islamic lands in Africa. 

The Christian faith destroys some aspects of culture (head-hunting, for example), 
transforms culture, and creates totally new elements in culture. Culture is what human. 
beings do to what they inherit; culture is how people treat each other; and culture is 
creating that which is good — like arts, music, literature, etc. — thereby giving 
expression to the goodness of God. We need to work out some criteria for discerning 
what is good culture and what is bad culture, in the light of our Christian faith, and 
study how our Christian witness affects culture. 


Witness and unity 

Since the unity of the church and the witness of the church were usually topics for 
separate sections or issue groups, the relation between the two usually fell between the 
two stools. In general the tendency was to regard witness as all-important and the unity 
of the church as mainly ancillary to it. 

It is in this sense that Amsterdam saw “The Problem of our Divisions”,* though it 
recognized the basis of unity in the prayer of Christ “that they all may be one” (John 
17:21). 

The opening words of the Amsterdam section II report refer to the deeper meaning 
of unity. Unity is the ultimate purpose of God. The incarnation of Jesus Christ, his 
death and resurrection, the gospel, our witness, everything exists for the fulfilment of 
the purpose of God — “the consummation in the gathering together of all things in 
Christ”. 

The New Delhi report on witness recognized that “the three themes of unity, witness 
and service are in the last resort not three but one”, and yet argued that the problem of 
disunity was mainly a hindrance to effective witness. ° Even the section I report on unity 
follows a similar perspective — unity as an aspect of the “missionary imperative”. 

The 1951 meeting of the Central Committee (Rolle, Switzerland) had sought to 
assert unity and mission as equally important aspects of the call of God. Its theme was 
“The Calling of the Church to Mission and Unity”. The same theme was reflected at 
the International Missionary Conference (Willingen) in 1952. 

In general, however, the tendency has been to delegate the question of unity to Faith 
and Order, and discuss mission and witness independently of the question of unity. 
There has been generally a failure to recognize that unity is an integral part of the 
gospel itself. If the gospel is an invitation to human beings to believe in and be united 
with Christ who is Son of God and Son of humanity, then all those so believing in and 
united to him have by necessity to be united with each other also. The Christian 
eschatological hope is for the consummation and recapitulation of “all things” in 
Christ, thus forming a unity of the universe in him. The universe is now cleft and 
divided by sin and evil. It has to be united in the good, i.e. in Christ. Thus the ultimate 
purpose of all witness is unity; unity is not merely ancillary to mission. This ought to 
be more clearly recognized in WCC documents on witness, and not only in Faith and 
Order documents on unity. 


69. 






* Amsterdam report, op. cit. 
°New Delhi report, op. cit. 
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Witness and JPIC 

The Vancouver Assembly gave a mandate to the WCC staff to be totally concerned 
about three of the great perils that beset humanity today: 

a) persistent and growing injustice, despite the WCC’s and the churches’ multi- 
billion dollar development projects and programmes in the last thirty years; 

b) the (then) increasing threat of annihilation of the terrestrial biosphere through a 
limited or unlimited nuclear war, the relentless arms race, and the alarmingly 
growing arms trade; and 

c) the equally menacing peril of an ecological, climatological catastrophe as a 
consequence of our mindless industrial system and nuclear testing, which burns off 
fossil fuels, depletes non-renewable resources, disrupts the ozone layer, denudes 
forests, and pollutes air, water and food. 

The call to “a covenanting process” on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation 
was specifically in relation to these perils. The WCC has been desultory and tardy in 
the carrying out of this mandate. There has as yet been no sufficient fact-based 
analysis of the causes of persistent injustice, the growing arms race and arms trade, or 
mindless fouling of the biosphere. 

When that analysis does take place, the first thing that will come to light is that in all 
three areas, the so-called “Christian” nations are more to blame than anybody else. 
When we Christians witness to Jesus Christ, one response we get from the adherents of 
other faiths is to ask an explanation for the facts: that these so-called Christian nations 
practically run the neo-colonial system which is the real structure of injustice today; 
that it is from these so-called “Christian” nations that two world wars started, and 
which are today the leaders in the arms race and the arms trade; and that the same 
“Christian” nations are also responsible for most of the fouling of our life system 
through their industrial system. 

The second fact that will come to light is that the Christian churches and most of 
their members are among the privileged of the world, the beneficiaries of an evil neo- 
colonial system. Not all Christians, of course. There are the poor among the Christians 
as well. But the economic support structures of most of our churches are directly 
related to a system of universal exploitation, domination and oppression. 

‘The third fact that will emerge is that if the WCC and its constituency are willing to 
carry their witness as far as exposing these sets of facts through careful and well- 
documented study, there will be a major split in our churches. There will be more 
people willing to follow the fundamentalist path of arguing that the gospel has nothing, 
to do with politics and economics, and of accusing those Christians who do show 
genuine concern and do something about economic and political injustice of being the 
enemies of God and the gospel. 


kek 


There is no true witness without confronting the cross of Christ. With what 
faithfulness we follow the way of the cross will be the test of the authenticity of our 
witness. 
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